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ABSTRACT 

Parent -rott free cohools (parent coops) differ 
■arltedlf fron public schools in sire and organltatlonal strocturet 
bat this paper shows that these new institutions share the probles of 
teacher sapervision. Conclusions are based on inten8ive-i««ndf of 
three parent coops asinq both participant obsezvation and 
interviewing. Parent coops sast deal with a fori of conflict between 
professional and bureaucrat ic-esployer authority. Parents lack the 
■eans to control teacher activity; b^t where selection is successful, 
the sechanisss of accossodatlon afe sisilar to those found in public 
schools. (Author) 
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TWt BAUHNCE OF CONTROL BF.TVF.EN PARflf.TS AND TtLACW? RS 
IH "CO-OP" FREE SGiOOiS 

By 

WltliflP A. Fitestofte 
Abt AssocJotes, Inc. 

Parent tun free schools {parent co jps) <!i!fer 
cyirkcdly frotn public schools in slsc .itt^ntsta^ 
tiopal structure, but this paper wiH ^how that 
these new institutions share the ptr-h\<m of teacher 
supervision. Conclusions arc- ham^ intensive 
study of three parent co-ops usin^ b' '.-- &«r?Jcip«nx 
observation and interviewing. Parc^^t :.<p.-j nHj8t 
defll «itb a forfl» of conflict bciucn .tr-i^sional 
and bureaucrat Ic-fiT'ploycr authority, t^tc-^^ lack 
the cleans to control teacher aciiviiy. ^ ^ re 
8cle'ction IS successful, the r-cchanio^^ t 
isodatlon avc sin^ilar to those found in 
schools . 
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THE BAU*^CE OF CONTROL RRmFN' PARENTS AUV TKAChERS 

One sp!n-off oi the cJucaiional tcfor^ activity of thi* tintlcs and rarly 
Bcvc«%liv^ vas the free school t^vcmrttt uhc^e trcfsbers started educational 
institutions of thi^r because- they duspnlred of cve^r l«?^ptoy'ing the public 
schools. On<? of the ^r^ost cctsmon kinds of free schools Is the pdttnc co-op 
vhich U founded and run by parents with the help of Of^e or a fev teachers 
that It hires. These schools are supposed to provide frcedc«?», not only for 
students in the classroom, but also for other i^embcrs through «n open govern-- 
ance structure that allovs all participants a greater input to decision 
DiMiking than is believed to cni^t In conventional public schools (Craubard, 
1972)* Since this e^ovenent vas Influenced by the ld<^a of cotnrijnity control, 
parents esipect to have a ?^jor voice in deterir^ining policy. In spite of 
the Intention -to develop new admlnistrat ivc gover^r^entai arrangen^t-nts, however, 
parent c-.^ops share vlth public schools the problem of effectively controlling 
the teacher's in^cless activity^ Thl^ problem stetrss frora slwllar conflicts 
over the extent of the superior's authority and constraints on teacher 
supervtsione Even the mcthanis?^<i used to resolve this proble^^ In parent 
co-ops, when it is resolved, are st^rtilar to those found in more conventional 
e<Iucaticnal organiJat ions. 

EM^^inatlon of teacher ^super iof lations in patent co-opn provides tiseful 
fnslghts into the nature of teachers* work settings tM>fe generally* lortle 
(1969) has called for iPore cnmparatlve studies to describe and e^tpUin the 
nature of teacher autonotpy in school sy&t<f«n» and parent co-ops repre^itnt a 
Uniting case with t.^^pect to variation in school ^l/e and chain of c^^^nd, 
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1^0 p»rt<!it co-op ts each sf-^aller tha«» the public school; two-thlrd» of all 
itet schools eoroU fewer than forty studc-nt*, and pan-nt co-ops arc aroong 
the es^alUr free' schools <Cfaubard, 1972), Because of lis sff^all sUe, the 
parent co'Op l-JcVs the prefcsslonal edir-mist rai ive cadre typically found In 
atpont all other schools. Every tSbk r»ol assigned to the teacher Is taVcn 
care of by parficn, and partms and ttflchcrs deal with each other directly 
without lnttr?-idlary. In fipUe of these gross structural differences, the 
probU® of staff control in conventional and co-op schools Is ree-arkably 
Similar. Hortovcr, ^although current refonrcrs and historians of the cotswon 
achool both t^phafeite the Ifrportance of large, bureaucratic str^jctutes for 
InsulatJi^g schools frora public control, the probities parents have vhen 
vorking with teachers in thlse sra^l co-ops suggests that a careful a«ialysis 
pay ufcover othtr factors that are equally effective barriers to substantial 
lay Input into thv direct tor- of all schools (Katt, I97lr1>'8ck, 1972). 

Ao unactst^ndtng of pnr. nt -teacher relations in parent co-ops f^y also 
contribute to the iutvlval rate of thc^c schools. Previous research has 
indicated that these schooiE may have an average life span as short as eighteen 
©onihs and that thffr deffilse IS frequently the result of internal conflict in 
which the teacher Is either she Hsue or a tsajer participant (Firestone, 
19H), Efca-^trt^it ten of how accoj^odst ion between parents'and teachers is 
reached ray help alleviate such conflict, 

^Jil*},51^'^tlJ'f^*'^iTA A" Other prpani?at ions 

The basis of bureaucratic or ep^jioyer authority is the definition of 
roles as spelled out in the law or the contracts of workers in the ct^anita- 
tfon (Certh and Hills. 19'»6, Blau. 1964). These definitions specify the * 
verker*» tasks, the positions that have the right to give him ordcrfs, the 



range of behaviors thoae posit loftsi have discretion over, and the conin^qutncoW 
of non-CQf^pliance« The professional *$ authority re^ts largely on His dlstinc- 
live knowledge ba^e or cof^petcnce to 9occtS5»funy co^nplete the vor'»? of his 
position (rarsons, 194 7), and proble?^s atiso when the Incumbents of a fortr^ally 
aubordinate position believe that their special knowledge is eq^al to or 
greater than that of their super iora. Legally* public school H^tc^s are 
rigidly heirarchical with authority la all areas cwccnt rated in the school 
board to be delegated to the superintendent and his £ubord mati*^^ yc t , teachers 
feel Justified in resisting administrative direction btcause they see their 
role as a professional one that should co?r?^dnd authority because of their 
ejtpertiso^ (Bidwell , /1965) . This problem is shared by universities {Baldridge, 
1971) and hospitals (Goss, 1961), The situation is soir^cwhat different In 
parent co-ops because the Internal allocation of authority is not legally 
specified and contr^icts are rarely written, Stin»/tl>e ttachor is hired to 



do a Sf|*^clfic Job^ and parents, as cir^pl^Vf-rs^ judge the adequacy of her work* 
Moreover 4 the free school ideology erphasizes the Ugiti^^acy of consuncr 
preferences in education ^md undercuts professional authority* In contrast 
to f»ore established institutions, hcvcvcr, parent co-ops ?^^y be destroyed if 
tensions between parent?* and teachers cannot be resolved. 

At least three ?rtant to alleviate the tension caused by cof^flicting 
principles of authority hive been found in other kinds of otganizaiicris . 
^ l^rtie (1969) points out ^>at selection of public school teachers begins in 
their training institutions and usually brings to the occupation mdivSiJuals 
whone Ideas and abtliticv are copipatible with the organii^at ions in which they 
work* Once in the school the teacht^ usually finds a pattern of variiible 
toning of authority In which initiatory pcw.-r and control changes with the 
isaue« Principals create and enforce rt#ies concerning adfnitiistrat ive r-atters 
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.„.,«.tne .W ..l«.t.o„ «t.r..l.. non.class,o<» .p.c.-. b-c 

.h., onl, 61.. ..SBCtUM rog„J .o ,.„r,ct.o..I 

* .tall.r P«u..» of v.r..M. "l". " 

«„h d...<.,..".=ruc.c.r.. tVls .cM„!. U ....i.to.y bu, .He 4.recu.r only 

■St.,. .,.E6e«io.. to doctor, abox. ho- to t,c«t p.tient. (Co... 1961). 
VtUHc ^oM.E vUl no, wo.k io pa.o.t co-op. ..los. P.ro... ... -HU.g to 

„U.<,...i. control over th. ,.c. tha, crucial to .b™, clo..roo, .c.ivlti... 
, ^ to pconalU. r.Utlon, b.twc.n the to.ch.r .nd her .d»io..- 

.,«.ve ..pe.lo.. C.l.on (19>2) repo... on . «hool ..perin.ondont who 
„«.. .c.chc-r. .n . p««.«l -nner th.t nlninUe, ho.rarchic.l dl.- 

•..oce .nd vho rcUc, on Uy.Uie. to h.. n, . P..»an to .Ini.Uo 

..„.,on. .nd .Mn cc.pl U^.e. the development of per.on.l reUtlon, and . 
dU„,b„.,o. a„.K.ruv :n ,«,cn. co-.ps .!epe"d. on .ucce..I.l tenchcr 



The SchpoXs^Jt-i^t}-!^ 

To"o»a.lnl the relation, h.tvcen parent-, and .cache,, tn co-op .chooU. 
...ec c«e ».,aie, -ere cona-ced over a two ,e.r per.oa end.ns In the spring 
„t 1973, Both unit, and utorat.on .ehooU* opened «>th f.fteen fa^.l.e.. 
,„enty.fWe .tvdent,. and ,va te.cher.. Uke .0 ^n, other parent co-ops. 
Ubc.-t.on had „ndersone «M.. Ju.t before .he ,t.dy be^an. See.u.e the 
group tha, Vopt .he orU.n.. n..e declined rap.dly durtn^ the ...ay. .o,. 
„e,d work -a. done -i.b .be Kenalasance faction of the old .choot v„ich had 
... ,...!.». e.eh. ttuden... and .-o p,r.-...e teacher,. Oo„n. .os, of 
.h. .tody, unity had a fe- -.e than tven.y-f.ve .a»..le.. .bo„. forty 
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♦-the n«»e» of all schools are fictitious, 
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.tudent», .n<J three rcachcrs. Second Primary began durtng the study ported 
•nd hud eleven farrlHe.. as r4,ny .tudents. and t-o tr^.c*.cr.. All the *choeU 
uted variant* on the open cU^stocm approach to Instruction (Fe«thcr*tone» 
-1971). Participant observation v.s ,ufrUn.ntod by interviews wltb thirty- 
eight faelHes arvd *i?t teachers £ro» aisong all the e*e,.luis. Ti^e se^i- 
atroctured tntcrvitws were designed to gather inferr-ation on the history of 
the .chooU. working relations vithm thea. and the orientations of Indt- 
vlduaU towards a number of ideological l6«ttc8. These case studies were 
•ccbopsnled by an caininatlon of the free school literature to ascertain the 
Impact at the national «ovei=ent on parent-teacher relations in individual 
•chooU.* The following sections of this paper will discuss parents' vlev. 
of their own authority in a co-op school, the rewards and sanctions that 
affect the teacher's behavior, and finally the bases of accc^4«dat ion between 
parents and teachers. 

Parents' ^ U^_oLJ^9j.L.^i'^^iSLkll 

Parents' vtc^^s of their roles in co-op schools h«ve been shaped by two 
radical strains of educational reforiP thought, Ihe co=^nlty control ideology 
is more specific i« demanding that proics.ionsl personnel be responsive to 
the needs and wishes of the clientele sen.'cd. It is based on the thesis of 
Carr^ichaei and Hamilton (1568) thai the failure of pi,bUc institutions m 
ghetto areas stem froe« control of those ^..-utions by outsiders instead of 
their local clienteles. I.'hlle this critique ackno-^ledg.s that professionals 

have special competence, it holds that their only motivation is to k.ep 
tbelr jobs and perhaps serve the needs of ..ajortty group children m the 



♦Extended discussion of the study's rethodology 1* fou^^d m Hrcstonc 



.chooUi the n.t«rc q£ .chool govertume* i. b.Ueve4 to k.ep ^e«b.rs of 
minority g.o.p. fro« ptci^ rlng c.pcrt. to their c^^etcnc to help lor.l 
children. -.-hlU free .chool thinker. ..ghatUe «ay» to i.p.ove cl.ssroo^. 
iHer^re concern.^ with developing h.p.tnc. vax. h.^n relation. In «U 
.ettiogs and oH«tnatlng ''faUe. eonstrai.ing" role <il.t inct ion. bct.een 
«ud.nt. t.och.r, P...«t. and - forth so people can 6cnX wUI, ea.h other a. 
tndi.jaual. (Kate. 19'!), «hile this Ideotogy doe. not directly Increase 
p«renlt* authority. It onders-inc^i that of the teacher. 

P«rnts in these spools dcfif^itely want to Infiu.nce teachers' work. 
Table I .ho«3 th«t p.,rent. concerns center on the quality of cdu.^tion their 
children receive fro. the parent co-op (itc. I and 2). Since the educational 



TABLE 1 

PARJEKTS' PATINCS OF BEKEFITS ^ 
OF CO-OP SOIOOIS* 



1. that child Uaro 
thlngf not Icorncd in pub< 
lie schooli. 

2. That my child hsve the • 
freedom to learn at hi6 own 
speed . 

3. That I can influence tho 
decision* of teficherfi. 

6, T^at I liVe thtf parent*. 

5. That the school help 

change Arerican pducatfon. 




19 

16 

14 
7 



6 
U 



Not At All 
Import anc 



I 



I 

0 



♦Anked of parent* m Second Prl^^ry ^^d Renaissance SchooU cnly. 
**Onc non- respondent , 



3.8 

3.6 
3.3 

2.8 
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pro8«» t« attcns^lneil by the te.^cher, intercut tn influcf^clng dtcislo«s she 
Mkc« (ttru? 2) !« alTO«t l*s?poftont to parents c^e quality of th^ pro- 
gram it5€^lf* Other benefits of m-r>bership (ttce^ 4 d«d 5) dre «uch less 
teportsnt* 

Although parents w^nt to tnftutnce teachers, tbcy do not s<-ek dictatorial 

control. THoy feci they have ulti^te, collective power over a teacher, but 

they do not Mke extensive use of it and gtner^illy prefer to Icdve the teacher 

alo»e vnleBs iK^i^thlng goes vrongs 

My vi€W that l*^ vtUIng to dclcg^t<> authority until /teachrr^/ 
act no a% to offend try aensiblHty . , o l*vc had no rea:on to 
influence thc^s so far, (SP 10*) \ 

Parents rt'^^pect the teacher's need for 50fne autonoeiy, but they all 

agr^e that it is good to be able to influence a teacher where it is ntcostary, 

and the need for parent influence arises freq-nntly in these ^chaol^. During 

Unity's first >ear» its classroc^?^ vas plagued |by chaos that ptahibitcd ^ny 

organised prcgratr. of learning, and pat^^ ntB haii to ntpp Tvo years later* 

vhen the school tried to integrate Us teaching force by hiring a black, 

cwile tracher. It chcse a ^nan who could not ui>tk with &?%all children and did 

not 'get along uith the other teachirs* '^o paten* action vas again needed. 

The progra'^ that Liberal ion*i> firftt teachers offered did not provide er^cu^ 

guidance to iuu ir^iny of the schoolS parents, and the ensuing argu'-ent 

aisjong parents over whether to change teaching practices and hov led to a 

achiacp. Ihe follcwi«g year cite Liberation faction hired a teachor who pro* 

vided a prograr. wuh too £^4cb gMidnnce and discipline for ?^tcberf» who tried to 

^Thi» nitnberttig «iy6tt^ ta u^ed to refer to parent intervlcwn nte fir^t 
letter* are tht- initiaU of the sc>^oel the p^ircnt bel^^ngs to» and the n.-ber 
referi to the specific pct^cn. Teachers are given pfieudun>-r^a^ 
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convince f(\» to t^We 0 »ore ttlt^nt^ approach* AlthowgH parent* vdnt to b« 
Able to influence their ceicH^r. iiftd |:he ??ced (or such influence oClcn arl**et, 
tbe following i^cction wilt $^oV thi»e thoy l<ick the rc^ourcir* fo do so 
iocccfjii fully 

-To yrdctatar l ti^^ effect Jvcly parents control tbe teacher, one c^uBt koev 
whSch fcvar4§ or &4inctlon!» they control and uhich Qt>c& Have tho grratcet 
is^pact on t^Jt: tc^chff- The ©ost f^ndaircntiil Ssinctlon parents have tn th© 
right to fire teachers who dr'nr; r#et e*ipectacion§, but thli rlg^Ht is almost 
Iprpc^^ilblc to citetcue* Firing a tedc^er r<^uircs « E^<^^P <leci^ior^ that 
parents are reluctant to Tsktu Unity newr f<iced On- probici?? oi ric^ovmg tt*i 
tH^%t iflckpcr lenc'tj trachcf during its first year or the blacV feachtr in its 
thlrdc l^oth t irc§ the deci^lcn vas dclaytd ^ntll the teacher m question 
rc^igfifd velu^jf^sr ily , W^^cn hiring the fel^icV teacher van f i r&U^discijn^gd^' 
parents ^^Id that they wotild Pol fire hi05 if he did not i-fork out brcause oi 
the dnr^ge firing vo^sld do to hifj record. W'>ujn liberatton fouf^a fri»#*H with 
a teacher who was too directive for c%o^t rc^rfct\r^, discussion of vh'it to do 
dragged on fot r-onths vhile several f<rr!lic5 left the school, and 
financial ^afee cruc^lcd until it cauld not pay hir^, ard he qtilt. A f*.^ 
(ponths later the school dlWanded* 

Firing U a difilcult atlon to e^rploy becauae it is undifferentiated 
and draatic. Even the threat of firing cannot be u§ed i^ ttinor ca^c§ where 
parents v.5nt to convince teacheri* to change thei*' apprc^ch^ Parents ry&t let 
pinor di^agrcci?»ertts go until a tericii of ever^t^i develop Into a ir^jor alterca* 
tion^ and firirig the only recourne. a result^ firing t§ only t.-sed at a 
lail re*ait vhen the situation has becc^^ hopeless, and parents and ttachers 
have reached an itrpaaae. Then it is used to Mke a fr^f^h start* 



Other ©rg4nifatton5 find preiilec i^alnty diiit irictlon^ to :r?ofc 
different t«t^d dnd less drii^tic e^^n^ for ccnirolliVig i^ployrc bf^^avior^ 
|fhll«? •(3c^ tnforWl $>rc**tigc <J?f fcrt f^tJ^ition occurs in p^rt^nt co-op», fcf*-*^! 
<Jt*l fnctien^ ate tarcly fouf^d* prlr&3fii> fctcdu§e xhc tiacH»t§ prefer cgsH- 
tarian to heltarchic ^ftructutes, T^e first tr^ichcr at Scco?^d Prir.?tty wa^ 
oflrftd a hig^^er salary t^dn the then ufihirc4 second c«e» but ^hc turned ft 
iJ<nm. SiJslldfly, aft€-r Unity had ju^tt Hiicd two nc^ teacJ^Jcts? I askrd the 
old oPt Hc?vr It ff*lt to be ibe senior ux*r6on^ rind &shr ^aid nhc ^optd the 
dlfftr€«cce §b0 folt uQuld dt^appriir. Bcc4^u^e of tc/fchcrs' ptttvtt^r^tV^ (jT 
equal trratec^t, parent ^ cannot offvr dddittoniil prci^tigc tt> tho^c they 
prefer. 

Horecvi^r. the inoccure f iMncia! po^slt Ion o£ tH^^e school* prohibits d 
differentiated §dl«ry structure* T^e^e ^c^cois paid their trdchcrs froo * 
$300 to S^*^*0 per tr^ortthj cnc-bitH ta one-third of w*iat 60^-6^ of t^e?? coiild bave 
s^adc teaching in public ^cHodH ^mv^^ if fri?^ge benefits arc not counted. 
Parcel co»ope ju&t do not ^^avi the re*^ource^ to efiVr Jnrgcf rialfirjct to 
better tcachcfii> 

Tliti^e lov §,^l<irj»^« ral^e qu('%rio?^ of vh/ rr^athett wuf>^ pare^.t 
co-ops at ^'V^ ^'.^pgi^st thrit thc'ip itchcol^ f^^-i^it t-^ive rtcn-rcon;.-r jc 

if^centtv^n to offrf- To find out vtint thrne incrntivrs dre» mr cf v^t*?-*& v^re 
COJT^uctcd With ^i* iei?ch« r^ that pafr^is vculd vf:r> r^^^ch H^c to ««'Cp i-^o 
each in i;«Ity, Rcnai^n^nce* and Svcor^tS Pri-'^ryi incrniivcr- tN*y di6cuf'*^rd 

c^rmol be ccr^trollf^d by parents. 

Lortle (1969) i>rgucs that the ^ort irp<^ftant rr^atd^ for pobUc ^choal 

teachers ccr*» (it^ th<» *trdnfiiivc" atipcct** of their ro!c% Hr ^/ly^. tnat 

tiantttlve rcv^rdt a'^l^e %^cn 0 tt-achrr^^ cef?r unic^i !d« pro^ducc^- erudi-nt 

rtapottffft the tmc^er define© a^ learning, Hu tndtciitDr ihc hi£h rflt«* 

a ^> 
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of choosing the statement **knoy{ng^ that I have *toncht»d* students and they , 
have learned*' a favored reward among tcechifts* More generally, transitive 
rewards co^^e frofo student fi*edbacK frc^tn school activities i»nd i^y iak€ a 
variety of (ottr^i* For Instance, a teacher may sy^pre^iate the enjoyment 
children show during games or outdoor actlvltjes ^he h^^ organised. My 
interviews did not .beat directly on this point since priirary question, 
**W[ii3t do you like about vorking here?** elicit ':;on^ of teaching 

«ettings more than discussions of what Is coJrrr.on to all of the?r^ Still* four 
tvachrrs specifically t^ention«u^d that they liKt^d the children they work with* 

Students 1« public schools have the capacity to grant or deny the 
responses that teachers consider their prtj?iary "ptiy«T^ent but %he effect^ 
that for?nal sup*>rlof5 have on such responses arc indirect. Since the teacher* 
gratification ds^pends priMtily on what takes place in the clsssroocTi, ^hc can 
be relatively independent of administrators, her relat ton«»hips with thesr^ 
can KTiOve frcT fiuhotdinat if^n tovetdr* an e)«chan^^e of c '^p! lance on ad?' inlst ra- 
ft Ive iTkitterii in return for autono?^y and support on pedagogical issues, 
Slti5llafly, 1« patent co-ops the Impertance to tr.^cber§ of the children*'^ 
responses increases their if4?epcndent;e ftoir p^tcxMB. > 

Parent co'op?^ al^o offer teach*:r^ two kifid^ uf incest Iv*?^ p^>bltt «^choQls 
cannot offer, ^nd both inctea^e indcp^ndt^nce from pare?^ts« First* parent 
co-ops off>i'r a w^:rk setting vith less %upervi«.ion ihar? it ef*en found in 
pxibilc schools. The t^rgc to work in a setting with out consc tanning super- 
vision was fyrent loned by two teachers with public school e^per fence.. H4rk» 
froe> Renaissance, had been a f^ej^ber c^i a te4im l^ew by a cert if fed teacher, 
HI* reaction to the e^cper lence is thar 

I felt hypocritical becau«^e I had to carry out her policies and not, 
!»ine» 1 had to behave with fcida the way ^he wouSd^ and 1 would copy 
her attitude for safety's sake. 
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All told, four of the tcAchefs indicated that they liked the freedom the 
free fichooi fiettlng of£ciriMi. 

A second reason for working In free schooU Is en interest in pedagogical 
tcforcp* All bot one of these ^^c^^chers are to soine degre-? cofnr^ittcd to teaching 

n occupation; y^^t, ncm of tbon H interested in the convent ionol style 
of teaching found in public schools, Fvirthetimore, all b^t one show some 
Interest in reforming education, and th^se five hope their vork in free 
schools will contribute to that endo They bel!rv«» that free schools can pro- 
mote change by providing models to public schools of w.r^rklng alternatives to 
current practices 

Do you see free schools as a rncans of changing the A^nerican 
education syscem? 

Ri They have the potential* By having a very good pro^jratn with 
*♦ well worked out ideals..* and then promoting and advertising, 

•we can do sont^thing. A lot of^teachers in training will be 
in/luenced, (Rachel) 

Since these fceachtfrs* primary rr^ponslbil ity is to the *?chools ihty work for» 

few ot thc«^ have actually tried to |Mjblict2e their work, but their intention 

4 

to do so is stronger, than that of n^nst parents, and notnc have bti.^ able to 
psove be/ond total concentration en thcrir own ^chcoK All of th*>m, havevor, 
are IntercbtcJ in the A^^erican educational scene and keep in touch with city* 
wide and national xetoop ef forts ♦ 

Thtf, intere»^t in tefom if* part of the teach«?ra* political or i'-nt at ion <, 
In their niddl»r or late tvcntics, they all att»odtd college in the late 
nineties where r^ost hi>d tak'i-n part in peace cr civil rights activities, and 
they i &e» tt aching a way to bring the country closer to their ideals 
for it 

^ /The tPove to Unity? was partly politically m^^t ivated . * , I tht^.i^ 
OUT society stinks pretty much ai* tt is. I want to change It. This 
tfe the rost effective way I can work to change '.hingf^ for the better, 
(Sharon) ^ |. 
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Tht« .poUiJciil-cefortnUt orientation gives tt-achers another yi^f^stlcl^ ^^t 
aeaayrlng ihelr own perforwance. Because they are trying to prcwte « new 
approiich to teaching in America, they have a larger putpoiv^ with £oaU that 
©ay Pot coincide with those f parents. 

Because patents have very little Inflt^once over a tcacV^er once she Is 
hire<l^ <;clectiqn critical. The isrportance of selection Is rej-ogni^^t^d 
parents **'ho devote a great deal of tirr^e and at^ntjon to the task and vho^ 
inaVe co'?^i^ents like the following^ 

We've spent so n^uch tiff^e talking about philosophy. Finally, it i 
the teachers that count. I want to n>'«ke sore alu ad of t i?re that ve 
have the right ttachers. (SP 12) 

Although selection is crucial, continued working relations betvcen paren:s 

and the icachcx are f ac1(^l itated by r^cchantsns f^imilar to those found in 5ther 

organi^at ions. 

Personal I a t^l^j^ a 

Successful parent co*ops are characterised by n^uturil re^pc^ct and friend* 
ship.between part^nts bnd the teachtr, farent^^ prefer not to worry about 
day-to-d.^y cla^sroofij affairs and intervene only when thi, teachci is taking 
an apprr^ach that is too directive or not directive enough or when no approach 
is being pursued effectively. 

Since parents vould rather nt^t fnonltor cla^srocr-^ activities closely* a 
teacher can develop a great deal of autono^ny nnd even influence tn school 
affairs by convincing thesis that she is a goed educator and earning their 
respect, Jean's career at Unity indicates the a^^uunt of .influ-mce a teacher 
can develop. In the spring of the scHool*s tiur?^ultuoo^ first year, sotre 
patents vanned to^fife he^» and no one consulted her about general school 
«ff«i(&, Wlien the other teacher quit and Sh/iron wis hirt'd, Jc»in was n<>t 
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consulted^ she only tmct her new *iS5ociate 6(tct the decision wa5 mcJc* Two 
years later when the school w^s doing very ve!i and credit for its success 
went tpo^ily to her, she played a very dtrcctlve role. Parents did everything 
possible to redesign the claesrow space as she? wanted it 



her opinion during teacher hiring, in *inothir instance^ ^l^^cortd Primary began 



, and they solicited 



d fir^J giving the© 
haJ proven herself 



by choosing two teachers whose work they V"eu and respect 
a great deal of mtonctrty. In all schools, no teacher who 

wa^ actively supervised or instructed, ^ 

1 

On the othet hind, ^uccr^^sful teachers usbally like parents they 
work for* AIJ who vercf Interviewed liked Ufor^ing witH patents* Sotre 
appreciate that parents tr> to support their efforts like yiza from Renata- 
sance who says^ 

lt*s been really good with this group out \f school | ihvy have 
been incredibly helpful and concevned. 



Others liko the social life oi parent co-eps a^ul pat eor- t^athcr relations 
often transcend the bus^ne^^ aspect of association so personal irUndshtps 
develop! 

The majority of e^y friends, f my contacts l^^^ides the people 1 
coet through /py husband/ are in Second Priraty.,. They are active 
In the neighborhoc:^ , In the arts, .if^d in othet thmg*^ i*m 
lnt^rc5ted in. (Kochel) 

The pos**ihlUty for friendly^ personal relations between parents .^nd teachera 
1% enhanced because free school teachers deal v«ith fewer parents thnn these 

in public schools do and they work with the safne ones for several years, / 

/ 

These friendships provide important reasons for teachers wanting to cc«opcrate 
with parents . 

Var tab f e ^on tng ^o.f_Author it^ . 

Patents' orientation to hir<? » teacher and then support her Is rerog- 
nltKjn that she Is the central figure in the day-to-day cperatlon of the 

ERIC , 
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school. One factor O^Bi Impcde^s clo&e cosf^trol o£ pubHc school tcacHrrn is 
the/ecoloeicul arranf.n^. of convene ioniil Insit i tut Ions. Superintendents 
do /not even work In the s/ifne bulldii^g<> a* teachers, and the «elf-conti>!m^d 
I. ftSsrooiT. f^fnJo^Ues pt!nc!pdl supttvUton. Like hur public school count.ci'* 
p^rt, the free school tvachei is essentially free from supefvi«;ion .ind v^ithout 
professional t^upporte. The teacH^^r nnd her children fire in cln<*^tci^i in one 
^ulldfng, and parents *ire scattered In hoi^^eH and workplaces throughi*^^, the . 
city* AUhou^;h a few parents work regvjlarly for fthott periods in tVy? school, 
only the tescher knows what Is needed to tr^alntaln and t<*^provcr jlf the 

; / 

teacher and par»nt*i agree on how the classroom should be ru-% i-^iklk direction 
may iinderfplne her efforts, and in fact^ ^he tt?ay nted to 5 'vjft:?'t ions to 

parents to get the st^pport ?nast helpful for s^->k!ng the cla^^t^rT, .-^etyone 
wants* A teacher who ha«» earned the parentr/ respect ?^^y foe the ?^o§t 
influent Sfil pt'tson in the school* P<tra«fcv leally ♦ bet lftfl\i*:-nce j^'cre than 
the parents' is Ht^^tcd by a patttm of variable ^cnlngo V-w tc/icHeri^ direct 
parents* work in activities needed to supp^^rt the scho.-l b^-r have little say 
in ,4nance, while the question of what tteat?y»ent shall be accorded particular 
children is om where both part-nr^ /ind tcAchct^ have influence ar.d the balance 
of control is not clear. 

Work AcMvit les 

'fhe iT^ajor activity rot directly related to the cl^ssroof^ }n thi^^e 
nchools is f fnAuc Sal ??^anagcR*ent ; teacWrs are not active in th\^ area^ 
Parents keep the books and fill financial committees. They aUo are solely 
responsible for routine activities like weekend clcan-up^ and finding field 
trip drivers. 

Teachers play a frore active role iu other ^reas. If, they are to get 
iiseful help in the classrooip frosn parents, they s^MSt give ?^nme infitruct? n. 
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Piiretits cnJ«o- working in tt»e classroom for the lia^c roaiion the teacher docBi 

thc^y like to !*re that the class enjoy* v!iat they bring in* Some parents^ 

bcvcver, do not knC'V how to organize activities th«t appeal to children, 

The«ie p4ire*U^ wuuld like to holp» but do not know how« Without sofro guidance* 

they will buco^c disappointed and drop out", but with fior^e help they will 

continue to particlpfl^tcs 

U8^ The fust year 1 wtnt in and didn*i*., know vhat vo do. The 
second year I was the. Nature Club Loader, c. /Now/ people 
have definite ti^^es. People are coming In and doing definite 
things. I, 

Qo I get \ho fi^eling you were uncof7*f or table about that, 
mt Yes..* 

119? Vou coMld c^ke stuff In any tli^e you want to, but /U8/ was 
unccissf^^U table* t^to whole school was unco^f or table, with that 
kind of thfng. 

When the teacher found this c^other a currlculuj^ aid^ the Nature Club progr/im^ 
that helped hor organise her work in the school, f^he was n^uch h^- *er. 
Similar cases appear in other schools where volunteers flounder until they 
find a type of presentation to *rake *th«t kids enjoys and if the teacher doe^ 
not always help find these presentat ions» parents often say they wish she 
would. 

Outside the classroom teachers help set the agenda for p^eet ings and 
decide what Hsu^s parents r^ust face. Early in 1972^ when Renaissance was 
eKlating on a t^unth-to^ctoath basis b.?xause of financial probltirs, the teacher 
felt the children needed f«ore guaran:ecd stability. Because she felt that 
If the school was going to fold It should do so quickly, she fr^rced parents 
to consider its long range future and try to plan further ahead* 

Usually teachers take the lead on questions more closely related to the 
NClossrooai. In some schools parents are expected to help provide curriculiiin 
mat^rials» furntt^ re, and equtpn^ent. and to help iinprove the physical spate. 
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At Unity, which c^kes the heaviest demands on parcnte* ti»e, teachers decide 

what projects are needed and help net prlorlticn. For Instance, teachers 

take up large sections of the last c^eettng each year e>tplainlng the projecta 

they want done over the siK?3»er» 

Teacher direction of parent work requires ff^ore of teachers than Ju&t 

making requests. If the several work weekends Unity has each year are to bfe 

©axlcxally productive, teachers tm^" play a large part in organizing thcmt 

J^y role in work weekends/ partly supervisory, Utting people 
know what jobs need tcv be done. Partly» it's painting and doing 
jobs yourself. Ve have the best knowli»dge of what ne€'d5 to be done*»# 
Me inake sure things are oat and people know what to du on them* 
(Sharon) 

The special k-^ovledge about how things shot^ld go place\^ an extra butd^n on 
teachers, hut because of their k/iouUdge, their direct ton is e?5".cntial for 
parent work , 

Special TreatiTcnt for Individual Children 

If teachers are work leader** iff the vholc i^cbool, their position is 
Biore questionable i^ien it co^^^es to decisions about individual cbtldrcn, 
Thf/re the balance of control is tf^ore fuz^y because the right to frake decisions 
Is shared, the rules about who makrs^ the final drcu.ions are not cle?5r, and 
the issue is very tfrportarit to parents and teachrrs* The qi^estion is all the 
ff^ore likely to arise becaus*^ the open clas?^roo?^ fortnat of thc^*e school?^ 
allows considerable discretion to devise a special approach for each child 
(Firestone, 1974). ' i 

Most parents believe that they can influence the teacher *s I9f<; isions 
about the instluctlon of individual childrefr^ At Tnlty the parents who^most 
•trongly support the school firmly believe that teachers adjust their approach 
to a child to fit parents' wishes. An attei^pt at tnorr systemat tc questioning 
was iMde at R«>nalMflncc and Second Primary. In sevcntcpn of twenty-one , 



families tn the two »chool«| at least one pnret^t in ench family was asked, 

**Jn general dc^/yot« Khlr(k you can influence ihe approach teachers feere take 

i * 
towards your ^hlld?'* They all said yes and agreed as that they had more 

Influence c^Ktlt free school teachers thcin they Would over those in the' local 

public scir^v^lft, 

Tber^ /is a crucial arbiguity^ however/ about the ai^ount ot Jnfluence 

parents 4^ have. Although they have p^c^re than they vduld in other sltuailoos, 

they do sj^t have a dictatorial last say, and usually do not >?anc it ^ 

It** important that 1 can influence the teachers, bwc it*a Iciportant 
that' they can hold their ow^ too* (SP5) 

Parents feel the teacher should have a subs^tantial irJirgln of liberty on 
decisions about their ovn children and that such p^att,ers should be worked 
out collaboratively because they respect the teacher'^ ability. T-aachtrs 
egrce, but each teacher also feels very strongly that she ought to act on 
her own judgtitncnt * 

loforrcation on the treatmtnt actually given particular children is only 
available at Inity wh<;re special trcair^ent was a niinor isstjc vhile inter- 
viewing was in prr^grcsB. The basic contlnua al^ng vhtch parents want treat- 
ipent to v/iry are discipline and instruction in basic skills* and there, are 
sooDe veil kno^^-n cases where student ireatr^e^^r f us parents' desires. Ella, 
a well knowT^ conscrvntive parent ^ is ir^uch r-pre concerned that her child learn 
the 3a*5 than is Hartha, a vocal radical; and Ella's son gets t^^vch r^ore 
pressure «nd help thun does Hartha's* These two cases are J^ost frequc^r»tly 
icentiontd by parents as evidence that teachers do te^pc^ct the wishes of 
parent So Furthercr^ore, teachers report that in other cases as w^^ll the.y 
adjust their approach to fit thf> parents' wishes, even when they do not 
altogether approve. 
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There #re, however^ clear caae» %#hete teachers vould not adjust their 

approach to tit parents' wiihca^ Three fatoU'tes left Unity at the end of 

1911-72 »o5tly bec*4u6e they felt their chlldrexi were not getting enough 

InatifuctloA. One of those eoolhera gave the following reports 

00 you get as cmch /instruction for your child/ as yoo want? 

UUi Ella claitrs it is true, for her* The teachers keeg in touch 
with her* lt*a not true fdr uSo We asked that /our son? 
learn the nniltlpj petition tables* That was almost all we 
asked theo to do. They started with bi*s and then dropped it. 

Vhlle it is doubtful that a facsily would leave a school over «p«lt ipllcatlon 

r' , 

tables alone* it is" clear that this one vantc<} i?>ore instruction for its 
child than It was getting. Besides these cases, at least two rote fa?T»llles 
would have Hiked their children to receive Bsore instruction than the teachers 
were giving. ^ ^ 

Where the teacher's ability is generally aci^jiowl edged, decislons--or non« 
decislens, since special treatment Is not usually an issue--about how indl* 
vidual childreo should, be treat <*d arc rade collabor^t Ivcly and h«r?noniously 
8>oat of the tlrr-e boci»uae both parents and teachers rccognUe and approve of 
the right of the other to play a role in those decisions. Where there is 
disagree^^-ent , however » thfte ib no clear rule ab^ut who has* the last word. 
While the teacher can pi^rsist on a pro^rS/^i contrary to what pan^nts wish, 
such behavior is very likely to drive the fsf^lly out of the school, and a 
nuflsber of irreconcilable disagtccf^'ents rtay for^e a school to clo^e* 

Conclusion 

While it is totj^pt inp to dwell on the great differences between public 
schools and parent co^s, an analysis ol their similarities throws new 
light on the ' slance between control ar^^i autonomy In teaching. Both organi- 
sations share th^ problem of controlling the teacher's in class activity In 
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.„„ o. ,ub,..n.,.. aUforccc. i. ...e .nd ch..n of co««n^. th.oc .1.1- 

l.rl.l.. Help .count (or .H.. p.oH- -^'»' 

c,.« in on. .... -.d in otVcr It .. aiKuult <o. p.rcnt, 
.cclMon-.t U ho.d " ..»t Uutlo- 

S«.«d. tb, ,..cher .n both ote.nU.t loo. tccHvo. subst.nti.l t.-.td. Itcc 
iud'ii!.^.*. ="0 ..p»rv..or cnot cffctlvoly «.Mpul-nc. FlnaUy. 

the UoUlloi. of iho .los5roo<» «.kos -upotvl.lon difficult. 

Al.houth it .ec. «>rc dHfic.lt to dov.lop co-ope«tl»c -otVine rot- 
..on. bot-«.n p.,o.t. 1. . co-op .cHoU and th.lr tc.chcr tb.o tt bct-o.n 
the principal .nd hU tccber., the „.,hani».. th.t t.clUt.te .uch . develop- 
„„, .Ho ,ultc ..HUr .n both c.s.». Selection I. l^po.t.nt in pobllc 
•chool. .nd „cn. to be cr.cl.l In the p.rfnt co-op. Vhe.e .election 1. 
.„cc«.f„!. . pattern of frlendshtp .n<J .utu.l .e.p.ct often develop.. 
Pe,.on.l tcUt.on, .te strengthened by . dlvl.lon of au.Hotlty tb.t leave. 
t..cb.t. ...b.t,ntl.l ..thotlty in ...e cl...ro». and .ct.al.y place, the. in . 
„ader.hlP poMt.on Inpa.ent co-op.. In tbe parent co-op .t least, tbl. 
..tlable .nning =f a,..b„rSty doe. no. cover tbo cr.C.l qoe.t.on of ^o decide. 
vb.t treatment .pe if.c cb.ldren .Hall receive. He.oUtlon of d.fferenco. 
ever thc t,«het'. a.tborl.y 1. -re l..po.tant in t^c parent ca-op, bovver, 
than in the p.bUc «.,ool .Incc failure to reach asree^cnt .ay con,,lb„te 
^jj„,ly_t^c the dcolsc of the patent run school . 
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